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ANDERSON: This is the seventh interview in a series with Dr. Stephen Joel 
Trachtenberg, President Emeritus of the George Washington University. The interview is 
taking place in his office in the Media and Public Affairs Building. It is October the 29", 
2008. Again, thank you very much for your time in all of this, and I’m sure it’s going to 
contribute to the general knowledge of anyone who reads this. It is our hope, actually, to 
put some of this up on the Encyclopedia, so people can read it as well as, I have so much 
material on you that I’m hoping to do a kind of expanded mini-biography if you could 
say, because the point of the Encyclopedia is not to have tomes, but basic information. 

So that’s where some of this will be going through now and next June 30 when I finish up 
my research leave. We’re going to pick up in towards the late 1990s. 


One thing that I wanted to start with was, of course, one of the controversies and I guess 
sadder points of student life was when the commencement was completely rained out. I 
realize that it was the Park Service who actually called this off. But, after that, what I’m 
more interested in is not the fact that that happened but I know you appointed a 
committee of students and other individuals to basically make sure this did not happen 
again. And to even improve the situation. Could you explain some of the facts and 
stories surrounding that whole episode? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, people said, if you’re going to hold outside commencements, 
you ought to have a fallback plan. There was an editorial in the Washington Post to that 
effect, and a great deal of opinion. The problem with all of it is it was largely uninformed 
about the options actually available. We get about twenty-thousand people to a GW 
commencement, and at the time of the commencement, the question we were following 
what I call the Harvard model, which is you do it outdoors rain or shine. And so we had 
a plan which was to press on and to persist even if it rained. What we got was not a rain 
storm. What we got was a once in a decade or more lightning storm. And the Parks 
people were apprehensive that our audience, many of whom were sitting with umbrellas, 
they had come prepared, knowing it was going to rain. Those umbrellas are like little 
lightning rods, and they were worried that one of them would get hit by lightning. 
Somebody would be hurt or killed. And we would all be very melancholy, and moreover 
responsible. So, that’s when they asked us to end the ceremony, and also we had all this 
electronic equipment, and it was a draw for the electricity for the lightning bolts which 
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were flashing all around us. Had we wanted to have an indoor site, we couldn’t have, 
because there was no single building in Washington sufficient to accommodate a crowd 
of our size. We did have a fallback plan which involved breaking the commencement 
into many small parts and having some people go to one building and other people go to 
another building, but what I’ve discovered is that these kinds of plans work better on 
paper than they do in reality. They’re very hard to rehearse, and you’re dealing with an 
unruly group of people, none of whom are under your discipline, and wandering in all 
kinds of directions, so it’s a very complicated business. 


Nevertheless, what we did was make an arrangement about a year or so later when the 
MCI Center was built, that we would rent that as a fallback to the commencement. And 
SO We now spend money on renting the MCI Center, but continue to hold the 
commencements outside. You may wonder, why don’t you simply move it inside to the 
MCI Center and be done with it, and you’d have parking and you’d have seats and you’d 
have toilet facilities, and you’d have dining facilities, and you’d have the whole thing 
under a roof? 


And the answer is that despite the rain, despite the thunder, despite the lightning, the 
student body has consistently, year after year after year, voted to do the commencements 
out of doors. Because it’s very special out of doors. There you are on the Mall within 
site of the Lincoln Monument, the Washington Monument, the Capitol. You can imagine 
that it’s a unique place and people feel that they’ ve come to George Washington 
University, and graduating in that environment adds value to their experience. So, in all 
the years since that unhappy event, we’ve had good weather. Meanwhile, we’ve also 
rented the MCI Center, and it’s cost us a lot of money to have that as a potential fallback. 
The truth is I’m glad to do it outdoors. I understand the student point of view, but, boy, I 
wouldn’t mind having one site for a commencement, so I don’t have to pay for two and 
use one. 


ANDERSON: I understand that. I’ve often, in many of the tours and lectures that I’ve 
given, reminded people that the first commencement only happened about two blocks 
from where the current commencement takes place. Where the Willard Hotel now sits. 
One thing that struck me around this period, too, was the number of retirements. I know, 
Allan B. Weingold retired. This is around 1997. And David Fowler retired. Do you find 
retirements coming in waves like that? I’m sure it’s an age thing, but when they all 
happen at one time, how much more stress is that to yourself, principally? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it’s difficult, and you do tend to get unscheduled, I mean, you 
don’t have control over retirement in universities the way you do in other organizations, 
because of tenure, and since the institution doesn’t play an initiating role in a retirement, 
it’s totally up to the discretion of the tenured professor. So 65 comes and 65 goes and 
they don’t make a move. And 70 comes and 70 goes, and they don’t make a move. And 
they can stay pretty much, you know, until the day they can’t draw a breath. Whereas in 
a corporate environment, in a government environment and maybe in law firms, 
accounting firms, those kinds of things are worked out with more precision. So running 
universities is a little bit more archaic. More episodic. It’s not a contemporary model. 
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Well, one of these days, perhaps they’Il work it out. Right now, universities like the 
medieval traditions, and as long as we can afford it, you hate to disturb your constituency. 


ANDERSON: Two things happened, also, in °97. Mount Vernon College became part 
of GW, which forms the Mount Vernon campus, and the School of Public Health and 
Health Services also opened at the very same time. And academically, these are two, I 
know we’ ve discussed Mount Vernon before and how that whole episode evolved. At 
this point though, I mean, what was the, I know that the university did not, it didn’t, 
Mount Vernon College did not cease to exist in 1999. So, we had this whole period 

of 97, °98, °99 before it becomes actually part. And you also have the aspects of all the 
lawsuits that are going on, and I realize that one can’t go into some of the legal aspects of 
that, because some of them obviously would be closed. Some would not be, would be 
open. But, what were some of the apprehensions or difficulties dealing with that major 
move, which has turned out to be a fantastic move, in that respect? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, we were apprehensive, of course, and what it really amounted 
to is my insisting that we ought to do it, and that if it failed, I’d take the blame for it. 
What you tend to get are a lot of people get nervous and they don’t want to take a risk, 
because they think the downside is greater than the upside. They don’t get rewarded if 
it’s successful. And they may get punished. So they see themselves getting punished if 
it’s a failure. And of course the faculty are always against, because they think whatever 
resources are being invested, they ought to be invested in them. They don’t quite think 
through to the next chapter of the institution. What’s going to happen forty years from 
now, that sort of thing? But the opportunity to acquire that land and that campus was 
exceptional and had to be seized, and we had the good fortune that Georgetown, which 
had an option on it, decided that they weren’t going to exercise it. And so we saw our 
opportunity and we took it. 


ANDERSON: One thing I’ve been wanting to ask. As I just stated and you’ve gone into 
detail before on Mount Vernon, so we won’t rehash that as such. But, this was an 
incredible coup for Georgetown, to say the least. Have they ever come back and said 
anything later on, or complained about this, or [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, yes. I hear from people. I hear from people about it all the 
time, as you can imagine. I hear from people about it all time. They felt a little vexed 
that we had stepped in and danced with their partner. But of course, you know, nothing 
that was done was done in any manner that was inappropriate or underhanded. 


ANDERSON: Of course not. Right. 


TRACHTENBERG: An opportunity came and they blinked and I jumped. And so I get 
kidding about it, I mean, in a friendly competitive way from Georgetown advocates, but, 
you know, they’ll live through it. It would have been a nice asset for them, and it’s a nice 
asset for us. Lord knows, over the years, they’ve had many opportunities where they’ ve 
beaten us out, so, you know, these things even themselves out over time. 
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ANDERSON: That was just pretty much an aside that I think had not been covered in 
any of the previous... 


TRACHTENBERG: No, I take a lot of kidding about it. Georgetown people never let 
me alone about it. 


ANDERSON: But you can smile all the way to the bank, as they would say. 
TRACHTENBERG: Yes, It worked out. It did work out. 


ANDERSON: Well, the School of Public Health, which has turned into a major aspect of 
the entire medical center, was it the longtime planning process? Because I know you not 
only borrowed from other schools. I know a number of departments that moved, that 
created several new departments, and actually created the school itself. And again, I 
know that this has been quite successful down the road. But what was the planning 
process that went into this in the first place? 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, largely, it went on in my head. It seemed to me that we had 
an opportunity. There was no school of public health in the District of Columbia. The 
closest one was in Baltimore at John Hopkins. It was clear, therefore, that the city could 
benefit from having a school of public health. Moreover, it seemed to me that if you 
looked at the university, we had programs that, if taken together from the School of 
Business, the School of Education, other places in the university, and assembled under 
the rubric of a School of Health, you had it, without having to make major investments in 
people. And some day we’ll have a building for it. We’ve been using borrowed space 
for the time being, but eventually, the School of Public Health will have a building, and 
then it will really be in place. At any rate, again, there was some reluctance, as you can 
imagine and I had to negotiate with the faculty to relocate, and there were those who did 
not want to leave the business school and people didn’t want to leave the school of 
education and didn’t buy into the vision of a greater opportunity. And so what I had to 
say to them was, “look, try it. We’re going to build a School of Public Health. But if 
you're not happy, you can move back. We’ll keep your slot open in your original 
school.” And some people took advantage of that years later and went back to the School 
of Business or whatever. They weren’t happy in the School of Public Health. 


But the most part, it worked out. People concluded, started to work together and write 
papers together and do research together and teach together in a way that they had not, 
scattered as they had previously been around the university. And so it put a lot of like- 
minded people together, and one plus one ultimately, you know, added up to three. And I 
think in the future we will have in place, it takes time, it’s taken a long time, we’ve gone 
through three deans; most recently Ruth Katz, did a brilliant job and made a great 
contribution. But it’s contentious. It’s hard. You don’t build a school easily or 
overnight. Why did we do it? We did it because GW is a school that has a medical 
center, but we do not have a key ingredient to becoming a preeminent research medical 
center. That ingredient is land. There’s no space around GW which allows you to build 
out a great medical school beyond what we’ve got. Nothing that needs lots of laboratory 
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space, things like that. Right? But, you can be a great medical center in other ways. 
Now, one of the ways is to be a place that trains nurses, social workers, and public health 
officials. And you don’t need the kind of space to do that that you do for the hard 
sciences and lab stuff, wet-fingered medicine. So, building a school that’s going to deal 
in health policy in the District of Columbia, and in the nation’s capital, it seemed to me 
was an opportunity. I think in the years to come, our contribution, our service will be to 
be a player in developing health policy for our nation and to train people who will go on 
to do that. I believe universities have to take advantage of their location. We’re not 
going to become a school that does agriculture. We’re not going to become a veterinary 
science school. 


ANDERSON: We had one of those, by the way. [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: We did have one. But that was back in the day when we had horses 
pulling wagons in Washington, before the trolley. 


ANDERSON: True. 


TRACHTENBERG: So, there was a need for veterinarians. There still is, but not in the 
same way. Ultimately, we have an opportunity to become a special university, a special 
kind of research university, a London School of Economics kind of special university by 
becoming a policy center and a social science center, and a law center, and an 
international affairs center. But we’re not the kind of place that ought to be growing in 
the direction of programs that call for a lot of area, laboratories and... We just don’t 
have the room. 


ANDERSON: Does the recent probation for the medical school, does this reflect back to 
this period about room? I mean, you’ve mentioned room quite a few times, and I take it 
that part of that probation was over actual facilities, study areas, and so forth. So this has 
been a long term, basically, a long term problem as far as GW is concerned. 


TRACHTENBERG: Absolutely. I mean um, our ambition exceeds our lands, and so we 
get held to a standard that has been established, but it doesn’t make sense for us 
necessarily. So it’s as if you said, everybody has to wear a size 42 regular suit. That’s 
not going to work for you, David. And it’s not going to work for me, although it once did. 
It once did. And so to say that unless you’re in a size 42 suit, you’re not going to be 
celebrated, it’s crazy. We have to celebrate people for their accomplishments. Obviously, 
there are minimal standards. But when you get people coming down on a university 
because the lounge space available to students isn’t to their liking, it seems to me the 
system has gotten a little bit out of whack. I believe students need lounge space as much 
as the next guy. But that’s not the sort of issue over which the reputation of a school 
ought to be tarnished. Now this little thing you referred to will come and it will go, and 
we have one of the oldest medical schools in the United States, and it will be around for 
your children, my children, and children’s children, and one thing or another. But, what 
you’ve opened up, actually, is a discussion we can have for an hour or two over the 

whole subject of accreditation and its transparency and how it serves American higher 
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education, what role a government ought to have in keeping an eye on it or... So, Pm 
going to sit on that except to say that we’ve got a great medical school and it’s all going 
to be fine. 


ANDERSON: Sure. Sure. Well, I have no doubts that, having seen some of the, read 
some of the probationary . . . that that will be expanded. Of course, it was the same 
period that New Hall was opened, which is the first ground up residence hall. And that of 
course is interrelated to the Zoning Commission’s standing order to build all these 
residence halls. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 

ANDERSON: Which takes away, I know, from building additional academic facilities. 
TRACHTENBERG: Exactly right. 

ANDERSON: Is this a bad Catch 22, in that respect? 


TRACHTENBERG: It is. It is. We’ve used up a lot of our land to build housing. And 
this was a terrible mistake from an academic point of view and a university point of view, 
and I think ultimately, the city is just a blockhead about this. If they had said to us, 
“alright, look, we’re going to cut you a little slack and let you buy one or two apartment 
houses in the area, and if you buy those houses and you use them for students, you will 
satisfy your needs for student beds; beyond that, you may not grow. So you won’t have 
new need, and we’ll know that we can tie off this issue once and for all.” That would 
have been a sensible way to do it. 


Instead, what they did is they made us build, and in order to build, we had to consume 
land which could have been used under the zoning, either for housing or for academic 
space. And the result is that a resource that we should have invested in additional 
academic buildings, I can’t say it’s been squandered, because we needed student housing, 
too. But, from a planning point of view and from a big picture point of view, it was not 
the wisest allocation of the land, using it for student housing. Now, this is classic crying 
over spilled milk. It’s done. We’ve got some of the finest student housing in the world. 
We have, in fact, satisfied, complied with all of the requirements laid down by the city 
and its various agencies and quorums. But we haven’t done it, in my judgment, in the 
most effective and efficient way that we could have, if somebody had been willing to 
listen to calm rational thought. But there was nobody to talk to. 


ANDERSON: Since they hold the power, it becomes rather difficult. 
TRACHTENBERG: We did the best we did under the circumstances. 


ANDERSON: Certainly. In 1988, Black Entertainment Magazine added GW to the top 
fifty colleges for African American students, which is a major move. You are also, by 
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resolution of the, interestingly enough, they honor you enough for what you’ve done, but 
they don’t seem to help in some other areas. [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: No no. After we do things, and it turns out right, they’re happy to 
take a bow. But they just don’t help you when you’re trying to do it. 


ANDERSON: Well, this, I, having done a fair amount of research on 
TRACHTENBERG: The city we’re talking about. 


ANDERSON: Of course. Of course. ..on African American history at this university; 
in fact, I’m adding a number of articles on that to the Encyclopedia that will be up over 
the next two or three months. 


TRACHTENBERG: It’s a fascinating history. It tracks America, from our days of 
discrimination, the days when the university didn’t admit very many blacks if at all, and 
it didn’t even hire very many, and didn’t let people into Lisner Auditorium, persons of 
color. Today, where the highest administrative and academic people are persons of color. 
People at the hospital, people in the medical center, the provost of the university. Dean 
of the School of Education, and so on. So, it’s a whole new world, and it’s a wonderful 
story, and it tracks development and improvement of America. 


ANDERSON: Well, I often use that as a circular lecture to, I’ve said it; of course, you’ ve 
spoken to thousands and thousands. I have not by any means spoken to as many as you 
have, but I have done my share. 


TRACHTENBERG: You bet. 


ANDERSON: But I like to point out the fact that we were very much a white institution 
at one time, but we’ve gone full circle. Now, especially, by the late 1990s, being 
accepted as one of the top schools in the country for African American students is a real 
complete shift, and I give that mainly obviously to Dr. Elliott and of course to yourself 
and everything that you’ve done. I know that a university president does everything. If 
there ever was multi-tasking, this is the job. But, is there one point that you find 
especially prideful? I realize the buildings. I realize the endowment. I realize all of the 
other things that happened. But just recently, I was given a rather distinct honor of being, 
having the Cherry Tree dedicated to me this year. 


TRACHTENBERG: That’s lovely. 


ANDERSON: And, I actually felt that to be more important than any administrative, any 
award that I may get. It was, I mean, not that the others are not important, but... Do 
you feel the things like you’ve done with African American students, with students in 
general, with, so forth, is that more rewarding in the long term? The other is history, but 
is this more personally rewarding? 
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TRACHTENBERG: Yes. Yes. Well, you know, in the end, it all comes down to 
individuals and personalities and students who invite you to their weddings, students who 
send you cards when they have children. I once had a student change his name to my 
name. 


ANDERSON: Oh really? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. His name was Pan Yu. (sp?) (589). He was Chinese. And 
when he became an American citizen, he took the occasion to change his name. And he 
wrote me and said “Dear President Trachtenberg. I enclose a notice about my becoming 
an American citizen and my new name, sincerely yours, Stephen Pan.” And I wrote back 
and I said, dear Stephen, I am mindful of the fact that you changed your name to the same 
name as I, but think how much more impressive it would have been if you had changed 
your name to Pan Trachtenberg?” [laughter]. At any rate, he keeps in touch. He 
introduced me to his first wife and his children. And then he introduced me to his second 
wife and his children. So this is aman who I’m going to stick with throughout the rest of 
my living and probably some of his. 


The biggest thing, I think, that I take pride in, is the changed image of the institution, in 
the city. People now believe that this is a city that has two great universities. Not one 
great university called Georgetown. And a whole bunch of other very good universities 
called Howard and Catholic and American University and GW. We have gotten a little 
bit ahead of the pack. And so now, when people talk to me, they say, “oh yes, 
Washington, DC. Well, of course you’ve got Georgetown and George Washington 
University.” And then they get to the others. And you know, each is outstanding in their 
own way. Gallaudet is the deaf school. Howard is the pre-eminent African-American 
university on the planet. But in Washington, DC, it’s Georgetown and GW. We are an 
equal partner. We’re no longer a second class citizen. But not only do I say it and 
believe it, but the whole city believes it, and moreover, our students and our alumni 
increasingly believe it. And in general, if you go around the country, we’ve got a 
reputation now that we didn’t have. And that is an earned and honest reputation, but it 
takes time to do that and I take great pride in having that having transpired during the 
generation. I was president of the institution for a full twenty years. 


ANDERSON: Well, I can very much attest to this. Blanche and I like to travel, and I 
hear from people and meet people all the time. And you’re quite correct. It’s no longer 
Georgetown. And that mistake I know was made so much early on It’s a much smaller 
school. But I do appreciate what you’re saying very much. And it’s good for everybody. 
I mean, it’s good for everybody. 


TRACHTENBERG: It’s good for Georgetown. That’s right. 


ANDERSON: 1998 also was, I remember your comments on certification, but this is a 
little different type of certification. This is NCAA certification. I served, actually, on 
two committees, so I did get a fair amount of involvement. Was the way that this was set 
up, did this come out of the president’s office, or was this something that was handled, 
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because, I found it interesting that so many individuals were involved in this. And so 
many committees were appointed to this. So, literally, most of the school felt they were 
very much a part of this NCAA reaccreditation program. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. Right. Well, Bob Chernak is really the world’s leading 
expert in my judgment on this subject. He served on countless NCAA committees and 
commissions. And so he was also the shepherd of it here to some extent. But my attitude 
is, if you’re going to participate in activities, you have to be prepared to be compared to 
others who are doing similar things, and we wanted to be sure that our athletic programs 
were the highest standards, and we were not exploiting our students, and making sure 
they got degrees. They didn’t just come and play ball for a couple of years and drop out. 
I started giving bonuses to the coaches if their students completed their bachelor’s 
degrees before leaving the campus. And I’m very pleased. We have had good 
competitive teams now for the past fifteen years. Sometimes we win. Sometimes we 
lose. Sometimes we get into championship status. We’ve had modest excitements of a 
negative sort. No major scandals. And it served to make the institution stronger. It’s 
good for the athletes and it’s good for students and the faculty and their reputation as well. 
So, I think our athletic program has worked out. 


ANDERSON: Right. But the total involvement, which the women have set up, is what 
really impressed me. Rather than a narrow committee who decides this and solicits that, 
everybody got involved. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 
ANDERSON: I give you great credit for that. 
TRACHTENBERG: Thank you. And thank you for your contributions. 


ANDERSON: Ah. I enjoyed that. I was both on the editorial committee and the equity, 
gender equity committee. I learned an awful lot about, not only GW but other schools. 
That leads me to my next quick question. Most schools seem to have gotten in trouble 
because of the football programs. Has the football lobby continued with you all the way 
through your tenure? Or [laughs], you hear there’s a lot... 


TRACHTENBERG: Well. No no. I think I made it pretty clear pretty early on that I 
was firmly committed to not bringing football back to GW, and I recognize that once 
upon a time Tuffy Lehmans was here, 1934 or thereabouts. GW was in the Southern 
Conference. We were a championship school. But I think the idea of having university 
football as a farm team for the professionals is a silly use of university resources. I have 
no problem at all rooting for the Redskins. If somebody, you know, wants football, I 
think you want to get the very best football you can get. College football at a school 
that’s not going to pour lots of money into it is not as good as professional football, and 
it’s not as if we’re in Nebraska, where it’s the state’s entertainment. You know, the 
university plays a role in the life of Nebraska that no single university plays in 
Washington or places like that. So, I just think it’s a mistake, and since I’ve come here, 
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other universities, I think, Boston University, for one, have given up football, and I think 
we’ll see more of that in years to come rather than less, because it’s a very expensive, it’s 
a very expensive sport to put on the field. And people are starting to count their pennies 
more in higher education than they used to. Whereas I think you do need sports, and you 
need competitive sports, and I’m very pleased that we have sealed it, absolutely first-rate 
men’s and women’s teams in lots of sports, particularly visible of course, in basketball. 


ANDERSON: One thing that also happened in 1998, which has always been dear to my 
heart, was of course, the GW History Center, now the Memorabilia Room. I know 
Lenore Miller and I were originally tasked with putting together some plans, and of 
course, those plans, in my estimation, were somewhat shortsighted when they started 
building. And we cover for that to a certain degree. But your interest in history, one, has 
made my job not only a lot easier but a lot more fun over the years in that respect. But 
I’ve encountered other schools where they relish their history but they don’t seem to push 
that very much. What is your thinking as far as, as people, do you think it’s important or 
not important, I know you do, but do you get reactions from the university as a whole that 
maybe it’s not as important as some people would like to make it? I know that’s an 
awkward question, but. . . 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, I mean, I’m obviously, all investments call for choice. And 
so if you put time and money and effort into Investment A, into this project, you’re not 
putting it into some other. And I don’t think people, we ought to become so obsessed 
with our past that we allow it to paralyze us. It’s possible to do that, but I think an 
institution like ours, founded as we were in 1821, which has played such a significant 
role in the life of the nation’s capital, and the life of the country, so many famous alumni, 
and so many extraordinary events having taken place here, visited by people like Fermi, 
and the announcement of fission. So many things have taken place here. 


Not to report those is in fact anti-intellectual and doesn’t understand the nature of 
universities and institutions of our sort. All things need to be done in balance. But you 
know, I did an undergraduate degree in history at Columbia and it’s given me an 
appreciation for the past and how the past informs the present, then the future. And you 
can’t have that learning unless you retain artifacts and documents and understand the 
thinking of what happened that got us to where we are. Likewise, as an undergraduate at 
Columbia, I realized that they maintained a memorabilia collection of documents that go 
back to the founding of Columbia, which as you know, began as King’s College. So it 
goes back to before the Revolution. 


And I thought that we are, as an institution, we being GW, similarly situated and should 
maintain similar archives and materials, and I hope that your successor will have the 
subtlety and understanding of that, work with the community, work with the city, work 
with historians from all over, work with the institution itself. Because in preserving what 
you’ve done, you help to prepare yourself to do what you’re going to do. 
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ANDERSON: Exactly. Well, it’s, for your own knowledge, the Encyclopedia, which is 
basically our outreach tool, as opposed to the actual documents and materials, has had 
almost two and a half million hits in two years. 


TRACHTENBERG: Wow. 


ANDERSON: People are using it, not only at the university, but they’re using it all over. 
Because they, you’re right, it makes a big difference, I think, in that respect. So I think 
there is a good appreciation for that. And I think that schools that don’t put a little bit 
into this do suffer in the long run. Because the alumni want to know as well. I had one 
alum who gave me, who needed a yearbook. A simple thing. I had about five or six 
copies of one. I just sent it to him. And he sent a check for ten thousand dollars for the 
university. So it has that emotional value. It has such value. And I especially, I know 
you fully realize that. One thing I did want to ask about. I know, the Dalai Lama 
actually came to campus during this period. But the question is not so much directed 
about the Dalai Lama. It’s about your involvement with all of these dignitaries, and of 
course, Dalai Lama is more than just a dignitary, as is president of the United States is, so 
forth and so on. What is a typical action within yourself? I mean, do you have dinner? 
Do you discuss with all these individuals? 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes. 


ANDERSON: I mean, how involved do you get? Because this is a, to look at the 
program of the people that have been here. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, I have been very privileged to meet through the office of the 
president of GW, leaders, some inspirational, some of them merely celebrities from all 
over the world and from many walks of life. Whether it’s politics or religion or show 
business or, and it really is a special opportunity. I’ve been a president in two 
universities, and you got a little bit of that in Hartford, but nothing like what you get in 
Washington, where to some extent, you become almost an extension of the State 
Department in a way, and it’s not infrequent, the State Department will call up and 
they’ve got somebody coming to the United States and they want to expose them to 
something, and they say “can we bring them to the university?” And then we get them to 
give a talk and integrate them into our own mission. Yes, you have to take some care to 
understand these people are not coming to see you. This means Trachtenberg. They’re 
coming to see the president of GW. 


And that when you step down, your successor inherits that mantle. And so you yourself 
are playing a role called George Washington University president, and you have to 
comport yourself appropriately to that occasion. Not inhale and think of yourself as 
actually being such a, you know, a famous person. Because in the end, nobody is going 
to remember, remember you in your personal capacity. But it’s been a great honor and 
thrill, and one of the nice things about the job is that it’s almost a form of compensation. 


ANDERSON: Do you get autographs or pictures? 
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TRACHTENBERG: I don’t. I do get some pictures, of course, because pictures are 
taken, 


ANDERSON: Of course. 


TRACHTENBERG: And I’ve kept a few. I’m not good at that, you know. I had a long 
exchange of letters, for example, with John Updike. 


ANDERSON: Oh really? 


TRACHTENBERG: Maybe six letters back and forth. And I can’t find them. I don’t 
know what I did with them. They’re probably in the bowels of Rice Hall someplace. 
And other people, people you write to about one thing or another, who write back. 
Presidents of the United States, and then you see where people are selling their 
autographs for five hundred dollars or something like that, and I think to myself, oh, I just 
put it in the file. You know, the letter, I read the letter. Okay, that’s nice. I put in the file 
and the file disappears. I don’t know where those files are. They’re someplace out in 
Maryland. I’m always reminded of that last scene in Raiders of the Lost Ark where, you 
know, the Ark of the Covenant is being put in that vault, and there are thousands and 
thousands of boxes. I think, you know, Trachtenberg’s correspondence with famous 
people is someplace there too. 


ANDERSON: Do you advise, how do you, going on what you just told me, do you 
make any effort to divide your personal papers as opposed to the university’s papers, or 
do you consider everything that you did through the presidency, I mean, I’m not saying 
that you take anything away, but some people keep personal items. 


TRACHTENBERG: A lot of it got blended together. It’s hard to tell where what begins 
and another ends. I mean, obviously, you have your own personal papers about your own 
finances and things of that sort, family matters, and those are separate. But there’s an 
awful lot of intermingling between the personal and the professional in the job. You 
know, you eat dinner seven nights a week. Five nights a week it’s on university business. 
After a while, these meals blend together, where you are what you are. That’s one of the 
things I found difficult about leaving the presidency. I think anybody who for thirty 
years, drives a bus, after thirty years of driving a bus, you give it up, you sort of miss it, 
even though, perhaps, during much of those thirty years, you couldn’t wait to move to 
Florida and retire. But with the presidency of the university, one day, you’re a celebrity 
and the next day, you’re hailing a cab. You’ve lost the driver. And one is tempted to 
come out of the house and get in the back of the car and wait. The problem is, you could 
wait all day, and you don’t go anywhere. Whereas in the old days, they used to take you 
some place. José would say, “Where do you want to go?” 


So that the reinvention of the person after their service is a very interesting, a very 


interesting experience. I have talked now to enough people who have stepped down from 
pulpits. People, who, you know, who have been rabbis or priests. And then suddenly 
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they’re not. Or other university presidents. Or corporate officials. And that is an 
insufficiently explored aspect of life. I’ve kept myself very busy with a lot of other 
things. Writing books and lecturing and travelling around the world and one thing or 
another. But that first few months, it’s a little confusing. And nobody prepares you for it. 
Surely not the Board of Trustees. 


ANDERSON: I imagine it’s very similar to the president of the United States, when one 
steps down. To give up that much power at one time. Not only power, but everything 
that you expressed. 


TRACHTENBERG: One minute, they’re crowing “Here comes the chief.” 
ANDERSON: Yeh. 
TRACHTENBERG: Right? And the next minute, it’s “Who’s he?” 


ANDERSON: Well, I think I can safely say that your tenure at GW will not be lost to 
history. So... 


TRACHTENBERG: You’re nice to say that, David. But it is interesting. A couple of 
days after I moved over here and became a professor, I was going to lunch with a 
professor, and we decided to go to this little restaurant down on the corner, where 
Quigleys used to be. 


ANDERSON: Tonic, I believe. 


TRACHTENBERG: Tonic, they call it, that’s right. And she said to me, “wow,” she 
said, “Steve Knapp really moved fast.” I said “what did he do?” And she said “he’s only 
been here a week and already he’s got this new terrific restaurant open.” And I thought, 
this person clearly doesn’t get it. I mean, I take nothing away from Steve Knapp. He’s 
doing a great job and will do even greater. But you don’t get a restaurant in Washington 
in less than three years. I mean, we had zoning issues, and could they serve alcohol or 
not? We had to get through the liquor board. We had to get past the, get a vote from the 
neighborhood advisory committee. We had to get the zoning permits. We had to get the 
building permits. In fact, that restaurant was in planning for almost seven or eight years. 
The Geography Department had been in the space. They didn’t want to move. We had 
to find other space more appropriate to the Geography Department, get them relocated. 
Then we had to renovate the space. Then we had to build a kitchen in the back. Man 
alive. So the thought that somehow somebody could come into office and within a week 
execute a wonderful idea like this just blew me away. And I thought, smart people don’t 
get it. I mean, you know, it’s an astounding thing. 


ANDERSON: Well I notice people, people don’t think sometimes. They don’t think 
through what they’re saying. In the?(901)way they don’t think at all. But I must admit 
that as far as where Quigleys was, I was a little bit disappointed. I was hoping that you’d 
put a soda fountain back in and [laughs]. You told me that one time, in fact. 
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TRACHTENBERG: Gave serious thought to it. Gave serious thought to it. And it 
would have been popular, I think. But we needed a little restaurant like that on campus. 


ANDERSON: I understand that, but I’m just saying, that would have been quite 
interesting. Let me just ask you at this point. What is your time frame today? 


TRACHTENBERG: I can give you some more time if you need it. 

ANDERSON: Okay. We can go on from there. Let me ask another question 
concerning . . . this was also in 1998. The Broadcast History. This of course is the 
Mutual Archives. But there’s a broader question in that. I know that Dr. Freeman, I 
mean, I guess, former vice-president of communications 

TRACHTENBERG: Mike Freeman. 

ANDERSON: I’ve only known him personally for fifteen years. 
TRACHTENBERG: Right. 

ANDERSON: And a good friend, I must say. 

TRACHTENBERG: A lovely man. 

ANDERSON: He’s an incredible person. He was one of the individual /End of Side 1 
of Tape] 

(Side 2 of Tape) 

TRACHTENBERG: ... Bradbury in that regards. 


ANDERSON: Well, my favorite was the number of shows on television, science fiction 
shows, on the world completely ending and coming apart. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh. 

ANDERSON: I mean, I’ve never seen anything played to the hilt as it was. The 
screenwriters went completely wild. But as one points out, it’s not something you take a 
risk to happen. 

TRACHTENBERG: Right. 

ANDERSON: Let me ask just one last question, and then we’ll finish out the next two, 


down in 2007. And then we can decide, if there is, you know, if we want to do another 
one on some specific areas that maybe have not been covered. By that point I will have 
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given you all those, an edited transcript of all of those materials. And I would, as I 
mentioned before, very much like to interview Francine at one point. 


TRACHTENBERG: Oh, I think she’d... 


ANDERSON: Between January and June. Well, maybe not June, but let’s say, January 
to March of next year, somewhere of that nature. 


TRACHTENBERG: Nota problem. 


ANDERSON: We would certainly do something where that would be convenient in that 
capacity. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh. I think she’d be great. 


ANDERSON: But one last question. I know that you are a Freemason and I know that 
GW has a Freemason history. But is, just how involved do you think something like 
Freemasonry should get? How much involvement should Freemasonry or any 
organization like that involve themselves into an independent college or university? Or is 
it just something that happens because of its history? 


TRACHTENBERG: There isn’t a great deal of Freemasonry involved with GW. What 
there is is largely ceremonial. Back in the day, George Washington was himself a Mason. 
For that reason, the Masons have a particular affection for GW. They manifest this 
affection by giving us resources, largely to provide scholarships to George Washington 
University students, those who are interested in public service, those who are interested 
in international affairs. They’re particularly keen on that. But they also give scholarships 
for the children and grandchildren of Masons. But there are no strings attached to any of 
the philanthropy they send in our direction. They try in no way to influence the 
university’s academic or other missions. They only try to support us in what we 
ourselves identify as our needs. So it’s hard to fault them in any way. And they like to 
come and do Masonic, you know, 


ANDERSON: The Elliott School, for instance. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yes, cornerstone ceremonies, things like that. When we build a 
new building, and why not? It’s festive and nonsectarian and hard to find any reason not 
to do with them. They are the nicest of people and completely sympathetic. If something 
they think of is not in accord with university traditions, they back off immediately. So, I 
have found my relationship with them nothing but positive and salutary. I knew nothing 
about the Masons before I came to GW. I met them only through my GW involvement. 
Joined under very welcoming accommodations, and have been pleased to continue to be a 
Mason to this time, during which they supported me and the university and GW students 
again and again. If I ever needed a few thousand dollars to help a kid out who was in 
need, or something like that, boy, they were there for me. So, you know, it’s, there are 
people who worry about the Masons, but largely because they don’t understand them and 
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know what they’re about. They’re easy enough to find out about. You go on line. There 
are books published. I mean, all the so-called secrets are not secrets. And while you 
can’t attend their meetings, you can get a tour of the facilities. They are delighted to 
show you their facilities. 


ANDERSON: I’ve been there, of course. 


TRACHTENBERG: And if you’ll stand still for a minute, theyll swear you in and make 
you a Mason. 


ANDERSON: Well, I don’t, I definitely don’t say that as a criticism. It was a Scottish 
Rite loan that got me through in graduate school. One of my graduate degrees. 


TRACHTENBERG: There you go. 
ANDERSON: So, I have a personal connection. 


TRACHTENBERG: What the different Masons do, different groups of Masons, the 
Scottish Rite, as you point out, and they do a lot of scholarships and educational stuff. 
There are others, as you know, that worry about burns, have hospitals. I mean, these are 
public servants and they really are doing the lord’s work. 


ANDERSON: Well, another organization .. . 
TRACHTENBERG: Not a religion, however. 


ANDERSON: Right. It’s not a religion. I agree. Another organization, of course, the 
Scientologists, or the Friends of L Ron Hubbard, I, when I discuss with people that I’ve 
given lectures at the First Church of Scientology and so forth, of course, these are 
lectures on L. Ron Hubbard, we are the only school that can legitimately accept money 
without all the controversy that goes along with this. 


TRACHTENBERG: But he’s an alumnus. He’s an alumnus. 


ANDERSON: He went here for two years. Yes. He wrote for the Hatchet, and 
everything. The only school he ever attended was GW. 


TRACHTENBERG: Right. 


ANDERSON: So, there’s the definite connection there. Did you ever find any, have you 
encountered any controversy with individuals when you’ve gone around, over this, or 


TRACHTENBERG: Nobody has ever raised it at all. We had one question, once, in 
which the leadership of the Church of Scientology inquired of the university about 
possibly getting a posthumous honorary doctorate for L. Ron Hubbard in return for a 
benefaction to the university. And we thought about it. We have given posthumous 
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honorary doctorates. One, anyhow. And it was hard to see how it would be too much 
harm in doing it. But it turns out that they wanted more than merely an honorary 
doctorate. They wanted us to do various functions and other things and we finally said, 
“well, we didn’t think so.” And we parted on good terms, as far as I know. They, again, 
you know, they wanted the university to assist them in ways that I thought were 
inappropriate for the university to participate in, in the church. 


ANDERSON: Well, they’re pushing their agenda. I’ve come to know several people 
within the Church of Scientology that I would call friends, that I’ve gotten to know over 
the years. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh. 


ANDERSON: Through lectures and everything else. But, has there been other 
organizations that have tried to make inroads into the university that, controversial 
organizations or so forth, something of this nature? 


TRACHTENBERG: Not that I’m aware of. I mean, everybody obviously would like 
you to help them carry their water. 


ANDERSON: Right. 


TRACHTENBERG: But I don’t think there’s been anything inappropriate or untoward 
during my tenure. 


ANDERSON: Which you have not only yourself but the Trustees and everything else as 
kind of a guard arm to discuss and to decide upon. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh, no, I mean, we, you know, we’ve had no pressure to ban 
speakers or anything. We’ve been very fortunate I think in this regard. This is an open 
campus, ecumenical, totally bipartisan, and I think that’s worked. 


ANDERSON: I agree with you. I mean, that’s been my experience over the last twenty- 
one, twenty-two years here. 


TRACHTENBERG: Yeh. Yeh. 


ANDERSON: But I’ve read enough of other controversies that in the academic 
communities that I thought I would ask that question, other then .. . 


TRACHTENBERG: It’s a very pluralistic university and I think everybody gets along 
because they all understand that. 


ANDERSON: Right. 
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TRACHTENBERG: And so we’ve got our Republicans and our Democrats and I’m sure 
we’ve got people from every other conceivable political stripe, both domestic and 
international, and Israelis and Palestinians and Indians and Pakistanis and on and on and 
on. Shias and Sunnis, and as far as I can see, with, you know, the occasional shout and 
clenched fist in the air, for my two decades here, we’ve all lived and let lived. 


ANDERSON: Well, I do attribute a lot of that to yourself. I know, with your work with 
the Jewish and Moslem communities and the interactions, Palestinian communities and 
so forth and so on, I know this has been so much, somewhat of a personal outreach, 
because these are things that you did not have to do. These are things that you did 
because you felt it would improve not only the university but I think, personal lives and 
organizations, the way people felt about things. 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, it (090)(sound like shook-on), as my people might say. 
ANDERSON: [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: No, it, look, um, being a university president is sort of a political 
job. You have to try to anticipate what are the issues, what are the controversies, what 
interest groups are possibly going to bump heads and can you get there first and put a 
cushion between them? And make things easier. And so part of the job of the president 
is anticipating where there might be a problem and fixing it even before it needs fixing. 
The notion somehow, if it ain’t broke, don’t fix it, is not completely true. 


ANDERSON: Right. 


TRACHTENBERG: You know, you do have to add oil to the cogs every now and again 
to make sure they keep running smoothly. 


ANDERSON: Do you still, do you find yourself now continuing things on that nature, 
not so much on the administration nature because there’s been a change in administration, 
as such, but it seems that these are the types of things you can obviously continue as a 
university professor. 


TRACHTENBERG: And to some extent I do, although I try very hard not to take 
anything away, to cast any shadow on the current administration. It seems to me, Lloyd 
Elliott treated me like an absolute gentleman in that matter, and I want to do the same for 
President Steve Knapp. And so I, I occasionally go to institutional events. I mean, we 
had Robin Williams, you know, the comedian, on campus the other night. 


ANDERSON: I saw that. 
TRACHTENBERG: I thought, how can I resist going to see a comedian. So I went to 
the show that night and took a GW alumnus out to dinner beforehand who has been kind 


to the university and a benefactor. I continue to try and raise money quietly, but not in 
any way that would he competitive with President Knapp, and always with the 
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permission and knowledge of the vice president of development, so I don’t inadvertently 
step on any feet. I think, at least for the first couple of years, the president of, the former 
president of a university needs to be very conscious of the courtesies that appropriate to 
extend to his successor and make it possible for that person to shine on his own. But, you 
know, you don’t drop all your friends and you don’t turn your back on people. Students 
come to see you with problems and you try and help them out. And faculty come to see 
you and ask for advice about careers and you try to help them out. And I think a 
reasonable and plausible and sound person would do that. 


ANDERSON: I couldn’t think of a better segue though, for a former university 
president than you being a university professor. I mean, you are continuing what one 
loves in that respect. As one of my favorite buttons says, you know, “We serve academia 
nuts.” [laughs] 


TRACHTENBERG: Well, yes, and it’s funny. For example, yesterday, I went up to 
Philadelphia and gave a lecture at the law school at the University of Pennsylvania. And 
I think that is serving scholarship, but also in doing what University Professors do, but 
also serving GW, as it carries GW’s reputation. I mean, I there, not in my personal 
capacity but as a professor at George Washington University. And so I think to the 
extent that I write books and publish articles and continue to be an active, I’m adding 
value still to the GW brand. 


ANDERSON: Sure. 


TRACHENBERG: But again, you have to do this with a certain elegance. One of the 
questions somebody said to me is, you know, you always said you surrendered part of 
your first amendment rights when you became president. Now they’ve been restored. 
And I said, “well, that’s true.” And I do speak more candidly, you know, without being 
as guarded and as careful today than I did when I was president. But never stop 
completely being associated with the university. And if I were to have a drunk driving 
incident tomorrow, the article in the Washington Post would say, “former president of 
George Washington University ...” 


ANDERSON: Right. 


TRACHTENBERG: So, you are forever the former president of George Washington 
University. 


ANDERSON: Or the former dean of Columbian College. 
TRACHTENBERG: That’s right. So you don’t forget about it. You don’t forget about 
it. Because you have a responsibility to all those people who trusted you and loved you 


and hugged you and supported you. And this is no time to let them down. 


ANDERSON: Right. But it still has to be personally fulfilling, though. I mean, that has 
to part of... 
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TRACHTENBERG: Yes, of course. I mean, look, it wouldn’t be the worst thing in the 
world if I retired to Florida and if I decided I’m going to read books instead of write 
books and I’m going to play golf. And nobody would just me about that. Some people 
would say, “that’s too bad. Maybe he still had a contribution to make.” But, you know, 
he’s seventy-one years old. He’s entitled to go on vacation, if that’s what he wants to do. 
That wouldn’t reflect badly on it. On me. I on the other hand I decided that at the back 
end of my life I wanted to go into organized crime or something like that, people would 
be curious and remark on it. 

ANDERSON: Right. Let’s conclude with that, then. I really appreciate your time. 


TRACHTENBERG: And if you can figure out how to get me a leisured role in organized 
crime, we should talk about that. 


ANDERSON: [Laughs] I should run for congress, maybe, 
TRACHTENBERG: And be a don. 

ANDERSON: Be a don. But, vis a vis, former senator of Alaska who had a 
TRACHTENBERG: Sad story. 

ANDERSON: Who had a chair on loan to him for eight years, so. . . 


TRACHTENBERG: That is a sad, that’s a sad story because had he left the senate a 
year ago, he would have left a distinguished man. And by overstaying, by 


(End of Side 2, End of Tape) 
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